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diate future be made on the same supposition of analogy working in this extra, 
ordinary if not morbid way. Leskien in his lectures on Lithuanian explains 
the second person singular of the present, perfect, future, etc., of all Lithuanian 
verbs — they end in i: sukl, sukai, suksi — as due to the analogy of the single form 
est, second person of esmi=Sk. asi, etc. Osthoff (K. Z. XXIII, 327) explains 
the infinitives in -odcu as having originally only the ending -&M=Vedic dhyai; 
that those verbs, which show a radical a on being connected with the ending, 
e. g. >/G-6ai, Tre-ireia-dai, etc., gave rise to the feeling that the ending was really 
■nOai, {?i-a6ai, Tze-irel-adai) and according to this misconception the entire infini- 
tive in -a6ai was built up (Myeodai, Aipeadai, etc.) The great danger of such 
explanations is that they are uncontrollable, and that they open out unlimited 
possibilities for other uncontrollable explanations. One cannot disprove them; 
the possibility of such processes must be admitted ; one case in which a few 
single forms have given rise to a distinct category of formation in German, 
Latin, Sanskrit, etc., may be fairly said to be lifted above doubt. The type of 
Gothic ber-um: bar; Latin Pf. leg-imus: Gr. 'M-Xoy-a (Hesych.) ; Sk.ten-imd: 
ta-tdn-a, which is richly represented in each of these languages, owes its exist- 
ence to a few single forms, in which this contracted weak perfect-form was due 
to a phonetic process : e. g. Gothic set-um : sat; Lat. sed-imus to a lost *se-sod-i ; 
Sk. sed-imd: sa-sad-a; they go back to an I. E. stem se'-zd, which contracted to 
se'd- even before the separation of the languages. This sed- and one or two 
others : it- (Gothic el-um, Lat. ed-imus) and perhaps men (Sk. men-e, Irish do- 
me'n-ar) are the types from which the numerous stems in / have developed in 
the separate languages. For forms like Gothic hlef-um, Latin cep-imus, Sk. 
greth-us (: granth !) cannot be explained as phonetic products in the respective 
languages; they are due to the generalization of the ablaut contained in set-um '■ 
sat, etc. Other cases of a similar character could be mentioned ; the difficulty, 
however, lies in the circumstance, that generally when such assumptions are 
made for remote periods of language, the background of fact, such as lies before 
us in the case of the type sed- is wanting ; there remains then subjective opinion ; 
' one man's guess is as good as another's ' ; there is scarcely a difficult form that 
would resist explanation by this method, and the ground gives way under our 
f eet- M. Bloomfield 



Notss on the Nalopakhyanam or Tale of Nala, for the Use of Classical Stu- 
dents. By John Pbile, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. 1881. 

Any one who has attempted to teach Sanskrit to English-speaking students 
knows full well how great is the need of a suitable text-book. The announce- 
ment in the University Bulletin of Mr. Peile's attempt to supply this need was 
greeted by us with eager expectation ; but his book has filled us with the deep- 
est disappointment. 

These Notes are intended to be used either with Jarrett's or Williams's Nala : 
the former contains the text and vocabulary, all in Roman letters ; the latter, 
the same in Devanagari. Mr. Peile's notes are very discursive, but they are 
often interesting, and his classical comparisons happy. Thus sabharya, which 
puzzles beginners, is aptly paralleled (page 17) by a hypothetical avrip ajiayvvoc 
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and vir conuxor ; while the reference to Nala's subjects as his children is illus- 
trated (79) by the verse about " Odysseus who ■Karrjp o>c fpzio^ fjev." Mr. Peile 
has studied the Nala-episode faithfully, and made careful collections of facts. 
This is shown, for example, by his remarks on the use of the genitive (7S), on 
desiderative adjectives (51), on the order of principal and final clauses (191-2), 
and many others. His general study and reading in Sanskrit, however, can 
hardly have been such as to warrant him in attempting to write a book for 
the instruction of others. That the author evidently distrusts himself is shown 
by his frequent use of" apparently," " probably," " seems to be," etc. He says 
(76), " It seems to me that s [of paras-para] is probably the nominative sign." 
How he can state a trite and undisputed fact in this hesitating fashion, unless 
it be from force of habit, it is hard to see. His book will help an isolated stu- 
dent without a teacher to read the Nala with tolerable correctness ; but it will 
give him little or no power over the language, and very little linguistic training. 
The statements (52) about artha and its derivatives, for example, are loose and 
disorderly. By the aid of the St. Petersburg Lexicon he might have given 
the logical development of ar and its derivatives in beautiful order, so that the 
student should exercise his reason rather than downright memory. The inac- 
curacies of the book are not to be excused on the ground that it is " for the use 
of classical students." Surely, if the pioneers of Sanskrit scholarship learned 
anything from the great lights of classical scholarship, it was method and 
axpipsia— two characteristics which are sadly lacking here. 

Even the external form of the work calls for censure. The author follows 
'he outrageously bad innovation of Professor Jarrett and employs a dot to 
denote long vowels. 1 This is an offense even to a scholar familiar with 
Sanskrit quantities. Short i loses its dot and becomes 1. That is, in 
the case of a and u, length is denoted by an unusual diacritical mark_ 
which is all very well, but in the case of i by a mark which we expect to see 
there, and whose diacritical value is therefore null —which is a fatal objection 
to this method. He also clings to the misleading use of two letters in trans- 
literating an r-vowel — thus, ri and ri. This method, aided by occasional 
misprints, ought to be enough to baffle a clear-headed beginner. What will he 
think of the statement (129) that " roots in ri change to ir before na" ? In 
Sanskrit, short vowels are nearly three times as frequent as long ones. If we 
mark about one vowel in four with the clear old-fashioned macron, and leave 
the shorts unmarked, the quantities may be easily learned and printed correctly. 
Aside from the unfortunate transcription, the misprints are too numerous for an 
elementary book. Thus we have : (restah, 14 ; tvaramana, 26, harinim, 137, and 
purarastrani, 181 (« instead of lingual n) ; Balavritraha, for FalavritraAa, 90 ; 
" vyafanam, from vi -\- a( ' to throw,' " 92 ; dris, for dhri», better Mars, 124 ; s for 
$ in " sava from su " — a peccatum ab origine and complete confusion of roots— 
128 ; (attir, 138, and again 139; $va, for (valp, 212 ; Boetlingk, 231. Twice he 
prints tjotcu with spiritus lenis (18, 88). Can he have had Ionic narti/sat or the 

1 In the interest of uniformity in transliteration, may we not repeat Boehtlingk's sound ad- 
vice ? — Man einige sich iiber eine gieiche Transcriptionsweise und gebe die Unart auf auch hier 
dem Particularismus freien Lauf zu lassen. Wem das wissenschaftliche Gewissen schlagt, der 
mache in einer Vorrede seinem Herzen Luft, folge aber einer hergebrachten Weise und errege 
keinen neuen Anstoss beim Leser, Melanges Asiatiques, vii. 539. See also Whitney, Pro- 
ceedings of Am. Or. Soc'y for Oct. 1880. 
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like in mind as a justification ? The author failed to decide on one method of 
printing fused vowels. And so — for example, merely — we have : the com- 
pound yath' oktam, 73, with apostrophe; -garbh-dbham, 170, with hyphen; 
-patr '-dyata, 184, with both; and the separate words saktd bhun, 69, with 
neither ; but n'dtra, 164. 

But when we consider matters more essential than those of form, the case is 
far worse. Pages 2-9 contain a rambling talk about compounds. It retains 
the old Hindu classification, and fails to bring out the relative importance of 
the different classes. The very rare compounds like tarad-dvesas occasion a 
digression of a page (6-7), while the exceedingly common possessive forms of 
descriptive compounds are despatched in a few lines (3). Peile's preface is 
dated Feb. 2, 1881 : that of Whitney's grammar, July, 1879. That Peile should 
have published such a sketch after Whitney's treatment of this subject, passes 
belief. 

The diffuse etymological notes are spread over a great deal of ground, that 
could be covered much more briefly and effectively, for learner as well as for 
book-maker, by a glossary. If, of the 244 pages of the book, 44 had been 
given to notes and 200 to a properly-made glossary, its chances for usefulness 
would have been vastly improved. Words like surabhi (67) or naksatra (68) 
are of too doubtful origin to be discussed in an elementary book — supposing 
the discussion to be kept within the bounds of good judgment. But this is not 
the case with surabhi, ' sweet,' which, says Peile, is " from su-\-rabh-\-i, appar- 
ently = very much be seized " (sic) ! Even if this were not untenable, the fact 
that the Vedic pada-texts write the word without division into su-\-rabhi 
deserves some consideration. The old Hindu explanation of Manmatha as 
' mind-chnrner' (mano-matha) is given on pages 21 and 46. It is an intensive 
formation, like caiicala; cf. janjabh, etc. On p. 105 we read ; "prstha ' the 
back ' is of uncertain derivation ; the termination is probably -stha ; but 
Benfey's suggestion of ' pra ' for the first part is very unlikely, even if referred 
to an age when men had tails." This is too bad. Sunt certi denique fines. 

On the other hand, Peile discusses derivations now quite well settled without 
knowing the best recent views about them. A cognate of the root prach, 
' precor,' " does not seem to occur at all in Greek " (128) ; but Hadley, Essays, 
p. 38, has shown that one occurs in •dEo-ir/jdiros : and the indirect connection of 
sev with aej3o[iai (Peile, 120) has been set aside by Brugman, Kuhn's Zeit- 
schrift xxv, 301, who identifies it with tyaj. The curious history of asura (39) 
and asita (147) — from which were derived by popular etymology their modern 
pendants sura and sita (cf. aditi dditya, sukha dulikha) — is utterly unknown to 
Mr. Peile, although he might have found it five and twenty years ago in the St. 
Petersburg Lexicon. A judicious use of this work would have saved our author 
scores of mistakes. On p. 75, d-yata, ' long,' is explained as ' unrestrained,' a 
having " the usual negative (!) force here." And this unfortunate mistake is 
repeated on pages 19 and 107. A little thought and looking would have set 
him right: yam means ' hold'; a wot, 'hold out, extend'; d-yata, 'extended, 
long.' The roots fails, ' recite ', and fas, ' cut,' are hopelessly confused (43, 124, 
127) ; the latter never has the nasal. On the other hand, fuc, ' beam,' and fuc, 
' grieve,' are wrongly separated (61). True, the first meaning is chiefly Vedic, 
and the second chiefly post-Vedic : but the dividing line is no sharp one. The 
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transition is well illustrated in AV. iv. 26. 7, and by the word coka, and the 
development is perfectly parallel to that of tap, with which indeed abhi cocls is 
glossed in Mahidhara's comment on VS. xi. 45 — samtdpaya. 

A good knowledge of the Veda would often have been of the utmost service. 
Instead of commenting (74) on " ' unwinking eyes ' " as " the one mark of 
those who have by austerities risen from humanity to divinity," he would have 
told us of the old Vedic conception of the watchful Varuna and of the sleep- 
less Adityas (e. g. RV. ii. 27. 9) who never close their lids in slumber, and how 
this conception lived on in the popular belief. And instead of trying (154) to 
derive taru, ' tree,' from tar, ' force up,' he would have mentioned the old Vedic 
form ddru (<%>w, Eng. tree), which is related to it as is vibhldaka to the later 
vibhltaka, guh to kuh, etc. 

Had Mr. Peile known Grassmann's article, Kuhn's Z. xxiii. 564, the explana- 
tion of the preposition para, as an instrumental (15) would doubtless have been 
consigned to the waste-basket. There certainly belong the explanation of 
vat as locative of va (S9), that of uta as weak instrumental of u (45), and that 
of yadi as locative of yad (28) ! 

The carelessness of the following statement (48) is very culpable : sdhtiyya is 
" from sahdya, which is from sa/ia-\-ya." No less so is the derivation (63) 
of sahita " from saha with suffix -ita, not a compound of saha and ita from i, 
which must have been sa/teta" ! ! And this book is for a beginner. Peile says 
(107) : vihdyas is " prob. (sic) from vi-\-ha, but the suffix is not clear." He 
might have made it clear to himself and his pupils by no greater trouble 
than is involved in turning, for instance, to Whitney's chapter on derivation 
(1151 c and 258). 

The treatment of verbs is especially weak. Thus laksyate (36) is called a 
" passive of laks -probably, as Benfey suggests, a denominative from laksa." 
We might as well say that " amo is, as Smith in his learned grammar suggests, 
probably a present indicative form of the verb amare." The denominative of 
mantra is not mantr (38), but mantray. Peile speaks (79) of "■ palaya, described 
as a causal of pa." Either lexicon or grammar would have told him that it is 
simply the denominative of the derived noun pala, ' protector.' The form crdv- 
aydm cakrire gives most excellent occasion (192) for. tracing the interesting 
historical development of these periphrastic perfects (see, e. g., Whitney, 1070, 
1045) ; but Peile is silent about it. It is incomprehensible that he should blun- 
der over karavani as he does (57). There is no such thing as a real first person 
imperative in Sanskrit, and there never was. Old subjunctive forms have sur- 
vived in the first person, and there they do duty as imperatives. In karavani 
we have the old form, with its old function merely. 

On page 168 the author says that a certain phrase is " apparently condensed 
from rupo yam pacydmi — analogous to the English," etc. ; and, we may add, his 
Sanskrit is entirely analogous to the Latin corpus quern (sic) video ! 

The Sanskrit has a preposition vi. It has also a root vie, which makes in the 
third dual perfect middle viviedte. Mr. Peile must know from the verb-ending 
that this is a perfect form, and the vi- therefore the syllable of reduplication. 
But by some fatality he has taken it to be the preposition. He says (34-5), in 
d-vista " the a is redundant, as vi is in vi-viQate." This is equivalent to saying 
in a school-edition of the Iliad, " the preposition kir- in iiciQpaSvv is redundant." 

C. R. L. 



